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IMPORTANT NOTICES: 


The Subscription Price of this journalis$1.00a 
ear, in the United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 
50c a yearextra for postage. Sample copy free. 
The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper indicates 
the end of the month to which your subscrip- 
tion is paid. For instance, “ Dec00” on your 
label shows that it is paid tothe end of De- 
cember, 1900. 

Subscription Receipts—We do not send a receipt 
for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows you that the money has been received 
and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon applica- 
tion. 


Reformed Spelling.—-The American Bee Journal 
adopts the Orthography of the following Rule, 
recommended by the joint action of the Amer- 
ican Philolog cal Association and the Philo- 
logical Society of England: — Change “d” or 
“ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except 
when the “e” affects a preceding sound. Also 
some other changes are used. 
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Mr. E. E. Hasty, of Lucas Co. 


, Ohio, 
writing us Sept. 5, said: 


‘* Some honey came at last, and may 
be more will yet.”’ 


*#ne 
Hon. EUGENE SEcoR attended the 
Farmers’ National Congress at Colo- 


rado Springs, Colo., Aug. 18 to 28, and 
so could not also get to the Chicago 
convention. He reports as follows, 
Sept. 3: 


‘ We hada very interesting meeting, 
and some delightful outings in the 
mountains. Last week I spent two 
days ,at the Iowa State Fair, judging 
honey, etc. This week I have promist 
to perform the same act for Minnesota. 
Bees are doing nothing in these parts. 
Poorest season for years.”’ 


eee 


Mr. J. T. CALVERT, of the A. I. Root 
Co., is stillin Europe. In the last num- 
ber of Gleanings in Bee-Culture he 
gave a very entertaining account of 
his trip so far, closing with these par- 
agraphs referring to some people in 
England : 


‘“*IT am particularly struck with the 
markt civility and gentlemanly bear- 
ing of the people. You may accost any 
one on the street, and always receive a 
courteous and civil answer. They ap- 
pear not to begrudge the time taken to 
be civil. Indeed, they will often vol- 
unteer just the information needed at 
the opportune time. In the common 


exchanges of everyday life the deferen- 
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young farmer, Henry Fitch, who, yy» 
plowing with an ox team and whist 
ling, had a swarm of bees to sett)... 
him and the oxen. He continues r 
plow and whistle until he arriyeg »,.. 
his home, the field extendin,: r Upto a 
house. Upon arriving, his 
helpt him to hive the bees. The repor, 

said that both Mr. Fitch and the o,,, 
lookt as if they were covered With g 
soft brown fur when the bees Were op 
them. It seems he held the tails 
the oxen so they should not anger i, 
bees by switching. 


So there are bee-stories as wel! 
fish-stories. 


tial ‘ Thank you,sir,’ is heard on every 
hand, even between servants and por- 
ters. I have not yet heard a word of 
profanity noranything approaching it. 

‘*The feeing system is quite univer- 
sal, and servants expect a fee for every 
service rendered. No doubt this has its 
influence in molding their manners, 
and yet they are none the less courte- 
ous if they do not receive the expected 
fee. They are often quite ready to re- 
mind you of the fee in an adroit way.’’ 





Mother 
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Mr. TuHos. B. Brow, of England, 
called on us just after the Chicago con- 
vention. Mr. Blow, some years ago, 
was perhaps the most extensive bee- 
supply dealer in Europe. He sold out 
his business a few years ago, and since 
then he has put in most of his time in 
trotting around the world. He is now 
on his way to Japan via the Pacific 
Ocean. Mr. Blow is such an exceed- 
ingly pleasant gentleman to meet, that 
it was unfortunate that he could not 
have arrived in Chicago in time to at- 
tend the convention, and let the Amer- 
ican bee-keepers see more of him. 
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Our PosTaL SERVICE IN WAx is thy 
heading of an interesting column arti. 
cle in the Kansas City Star, sent us }) 
Mr. A. C. Thomas. It tells all aboy 
an interesting United States Gover, 
ment display atthe Paris E Xpositior 
covering half the floor space of, 
building 80 feet square. From the | De 
ginning of our wonderful postal g)s. 
tem up to the present time- every | de. 
velopment is illustrated in wax. \ 
dgubt Mr. C. P. Dadant will see it, ang 
have something to say about it j 
these columns, as he has promist t 
write of other things of interest to bee 
keepers. 


SHEE 


Mr. Gro. P. PRANKARD, of Bergen 
Co., N. J., sends us aclipping from the 
St. Louis Republic, which tells of a 
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ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


BASSWOOD 
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ALFALFA 
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I 
HONEY «auunxx HONEY «cunass - 

eit ; ae OA 

> This is the famous White This is the well-known Ss 


light-colored honey gathered 
from the rich, nectar-laden 
basswood blossoms in Wis- 
consin. It has a stronger 
flavor than Alfalfa, and is 
preferred by those who likea 
distinct flavor in their honey. 


2 Extracted Honey gathered in 
>) the great Alfalfa regions of 
2 the Central West. It is a 


-»»> splendid honey, and nearly 
= everybody who cares to eat 


+) honey at all can’t get enough 


- of the Alfalfa extracted. 
>>) 





Prices of Either Alfalfa or Basswood Honey : 


= A sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents 
<> to pay for package and postage. By freight—one 60-pound can, 9 
cents per pound; twocans, 9cents per pound; four or more cans, 
>>> 8% cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering + 
2 two or more cans youcan have half of each kind of honey, if youso ¥ 
>») desire. This is all Leia 
: ABSOLUTELY PURE BEES’ HONEY, : 
»~ The finest of their kinds produced in this country. Sy 
= ae e 
98) Read Dr. Miller’s Testimony on Alfalfa Honey : gd. 


I've just sampled the honey you sent, and it’s prime. Thank you. I feel that 
I'm something of a heretic, to sell several thousand pounds of honey of my own pr 
duction and then buy honey of you for my ownuse. But however loy al one ought 
be to the honey of his own region, there s no denying the fact that for use in any 
kind of hot drink, where one prefers the more wholesome honey to sugar, the ver 
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~ 
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») excellent quality of alfalfa honey I have received from you is better suited than t! Kee 
— honeys of more markt flavor, according to my taste. C. C. MILLER. 
McHenry Co., Il. A. 
<>) Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. y 
, We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce (Y, 
We enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some y 
m the above, and sellit. And others, who want to earn some mone) a 
»§) can get this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. \Y 
2 Address, A 
>) GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il! - | 
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* Editorial Comments. 
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Can a Man Support a Family on Bee-Keeping Alone ? 
isa question discust in the German Bienen-Vater by Jul. 
Steigel. In lower Austria, he says, no one makes bee- 
keeping an exclusive business, but he thinks it possible. 
He figures that it is aconservative estimate to say that an 
annual income of $200 might be had from bees, and says 
many at other cailings work the year round for half that 
sum. That would seem a very small sum to one in this 
country, but expense of living is much higher here. Asa 
matter of fact, very few in this country depend entirely 
upon the income from their bees; perhaps not so much on 
account of small returns, as on account of the exceeding 
uncertainty of the business. It is probably true, however, 
that the number is by no means small of those who get 


their chief support from bees, holding on to some other | 
| 


means of support to tide them over years of failure. 








Buying Queens of Queen-Breeders.—Referring to the 
statement by Frank Coverdale, that nearly every one of 50 
purchast queens felf short of common stock on the honey- 
gathering point, E. E. Hasty propounded the question: 
‘Shall we ‘edicate’ our breeders, or stop buying queens, or 
what ?”” Replying to this in the Ruralist, J. O. Grimsley 
says: 

“It may be that Mr. Coverdale has been buying of un- 
reliable queen-breeders or dealers, but I kind o’ think he 
does not realize the fact that queens hardly ever show up as 
well after having gone thru the mails. The journey is 
evidently a drawback so far as future service is concerned. 
But there are queen-breeders, and there are queen-breeders.”’ 


This partly answers Mr. Hasty’s question, but the im- 
portance of the question warrants fuller consideration. 
Besides the possibility suggested by Mr. Grimsley—buying 
of unreliable dealers—there is also the possibility that what 
Mr. Coverdale calls ‘‘common stock’’ may not be so very 
“common.’’ Mr. Coverdale is an intelligent bee-keeper, 
by no means a novice, and it is not likely that the 50 queens 
were all obtained at one time, but at different times with 
the view of improving his stock. The supposition is, that 
most of the queens he bought did not show as good results 
in honey-gathering as the queens he already had, leaving 
the inference that one or several of the queens he got did 
show better results than those already on hand. For the 


sake of illustration, let us suppose that three of his pur- | 


chases showed an advance. It is not hard to understand 
that the greater the improvement resulting from any of 
these purchases, the more difficult it was for any subse- 
quent purchase to show still further improvement. If at 


any one time a purchase showed a great advance, a number 
ceeding purchases might show no advance, altho the 
q s received should all be good. So if Mr Coverdale’s 





stock should all the time be called ‘‘common stock,”’’ the 
fact that only one or several of the purchast queens made 
any improvement is by no meansclear proof that any one 
of the queens purchast was not above the average of queens 
thruout the country. 

Suppose, however, that most of the queens were really 
bad, much poorer than the average thruout the country, the 
possibility is stillleft that the improvement from the few 
good ones might more than pay for the whole cost of the 
50; in which case Mr. Hasty’s question, ‘‘Shall we stop 
buying queens ?’’ must be answered in the negative. 


Referring to Mr. Grimsley’s statement that ‘‘ queens 
hardly ever show up as wellafter having gone thru the 
mails,’’ the question might arise, ‘‘ If the queen received by 
mail, after being fully settled, shows no better results in 
honey-gathering than the average colony already on hand, 
is there any advantage in purchasing such queen?’’ It 
would be unwise hastily to decide that such a question 
should always be answered in the negative. It is well un- 
derstood that while some queens may pass thru the mails 
unharmed, the injury to others is of all degrees. A'queen 
may be so injured that she ever after does poor work at 
laying. But the direct result in honey-gathering by the 
worker progeny of that queen is a very small part of the 
object the purchaser has in view. What he wants is im- 
provement in queen progeny, and that may be as great as 
if the queen had never been thru the mail. 

The testimony of hundreds upon hundreds is that great 
improvement has been made thru queens purchast and sent 
by mail. If such were not the case it could hardly be pos- 
sible that the trade in queens should have attained its pres- 
ent proportions. And the probability is that more queens 
to-day are sent by mail than ever before. 

All this does not in the least militate against the fact 
that the intelligent honey-producer, whether he makes 
further purchases or not, should aim at constant improve- 
ment by careful weeding out of poor stock and breeding 
from the best. 





Keep a Record of Your Colonies.—Every bee-keeper 
has noticed the difference in the performance of different 
colonies, and sometimes the question has been askt asa 





poser: ‘*‘ Why is it that two colonies side by side, equal in 
all respects, show such different results in storing ?’”’ Asa 
matter of fact, they are not equal ‘‘in all respects ;’’ one is 
more industrious than the other. It is important that a 
written record be kept, showing just how many pounds of 
honey have been secured from each colony. Other things 
bearing on the reputation of a colony should also be re- 
| 

| 


corded, for example, when for any purpose brood is taken 
from or given to a colony. Other things being equal, a 
colony that has had brood or bees drawn from it ought of 
course to have some credit for that. 

If these things are not put down in writing somewhere 
near the time of their occurrence, they are likely to be for- 
gotten ; at most, the bee-keeper has a rather indistinct re- 
membrance of them. 


| 
| 
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Such a record may be of very great value if proper use 
is made of it. Having positive knowledge as to the rela- 
tive working power of different colonies, the bee-keeper 
will know from which colonies to breed so as to improve 
the character ‘of, his stock. Not only is it important to 
know the best stock, but also to know the poorest. In the 
ordinary apiary are found colonies that produce much less 
than the average, which are allowed to go on year after 
year reproducing their own kind. ‘True, there may be, and 
probably will be, an improvement of stock when the poorest 
colony in an apiary is entrusted with the matter of super- 
seding its own queen, but with that improvement the stock 
will still be poor. The wise bee-keeper will at this time of 
year take account of stock, and remorselessly kill every queen 
whose progeny has shown itself inferior in working quali- 
ties, replacing her with one of best stock. 

Some bee-keepers make a practice of replacing every 
queen which has past a certain age. Much better is it if 
instead of selecting for destruction those which have past a 
certain time limit, those be doomed which have failed to 
come up to the average in storing, whether the queen be 
young or old. 

This must not be understood as meaning that the queen 
now in thehive shall always be held responsible for the 
work done. Here is acertain colony which had at the be- 
ginning of the season a very old queen, but one which did 
fine execution the previous year. Owing to her great age, 
the colony was not brought up to full strength in time for 
the honey harvest, but beforethe close of the harvest she 
was superseded by the workers. The colony has done poor 
work at storing, but it would be unwise to kill the present 
queen. She is ofj;good stock, and next year her colony may 
surpass all others. But when the same queen has been in 
the hive all the season, she may be held accountable for the 
good conduct of the colony under penalty of dethronement. 








Bee-Paralysis has had many a cure reported, but when 
tried these cures do not seem tostand thetest. Editor Root 
gives in Gleanings in Bee-Culture a treatment which, altho 
its difficulty of application may prevent its use in many 
cases, it may still be well to know. Mr. Root says: : 


‘* As to bee-paralysis, there has been proof advanced to 
show that the disease is constitutional, and resides in the 
queen. ‘There has also been proof to show that even when 
the queen is removed the disease would goon just the same. 
The only rational way of treating bee-paralysis is to take 
all the colonies so affected and remove them to a new loca- 
tion a mile anda half from any other bees, and then remove 
the queen and give them another. But before doing so, 
shake all the bees in front of the entrance, in the grass. 
The sick ones will remain outside, while the healthy ones 
will crawl*in. After the queen is introduced, go over the 
combs ever so often. and hand-pick the sleek, shiny bees off 
the combs. Once in awhile give the colonya frame of 
hatching brood from a healthy colony. 

‘* We have found this, that removing the queen and also 
removing the sick bees as fast as they show symptoms of 
the disease, at the same time giving hatching brood, will 
very often cure the worst cases. 

‘*One writer recommends putting a healthy colony on 
the stand of the weak one, and the weak one on the stand 
of the healthy one. The result is that the healthy bees 
carry out the dead ones and the sick ones, and, according to 
the statement of the one who recommends this treatment, 
it effects a cure.’’ 





‘¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us ome new yearly subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 








Report of the Proceedings of the 3ist Annua) 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, held at Chicago, II1., 

Aug. 28, 29 and 30, 1900. 


BY DR. A. B. MASON, SEC. 

The 31st annual meeting of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association was called to order at 7:15 o’clock, Tuesday 
evening, Aug. 28th, by the President, E. R. Root, of Ohio. 

The convention, led by Mr. George W. York, of Illinois 
with Mrs. York at the piano, sang the ‘‘ Bee-Keepers’ Re. 
union Song,’’ after which prayer was offered by Mr. R. ¢. 
Aikin, of Colorado. ‘ 

President Root—The next thing on our program is 
‘*How to Sell Honey,’’ but we have with us Mr. Frank A. 
Converse, of New York, Superintendent of the Live Stock 
and Agricultural and Dairy Products, of the Pan American 
Exposition. Those with whom I have talkt, think best to 
call upon him to speak to us now. 

Mr. Converse—Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen 
I did not come here to advertise the Pan American Exposi- 
tion. You represent one of the greatest industries in the 
United States, and since my connection with the work in 
our own and other States, I have come to believe that the 
bee-industry is one that should receive special attention at 
the hands of the Exposition. I am not a bee-man and know 
nothing of the business whatever. I told your president | 
would like very much to come and meet with you here, and 
find out what you wanted with reference to an exhibit at 
the Exposition. I may say to you that every State in the 
Union will be represented at Buffalo next year. Many of 
them have made large appropriations, and some of them 
who have not made appropriations we expect will do so later 
on. Every Central and South American country, save 
three, have already signified their intention of making an 
exhibit. Then in connection with the Live Stock Exhibit, 
I come here to find out what you as bee-keepers want, and 
if you want to make an exhibit by States, and in just so far 
asIlam able, and I know that is the wish of the manage- 
ment of the Exposition, we will meet your suggestions and 
your demands, and I would simply ask that during this con- 
vention you. have a committee, or formulate some action 
which will guide us in making one of the best apiarian ex- 
hibits that ever has been brought together on this conti- 
nent. It seems to me that this is a question that interests 
you as well asit does us, and I simply come here for that 
purpose. I have been visiting at Colorado Springs, attend- 
ing the Farmers’ Congress, and have just stopt over here a 
little while to meet you for this purpose. Now not being 
a bee-man, I can not make to you any suggestions, but I 
will promise you that we will do everything that it is possi- 
ble for us to do to carry out any suggestion or any plan that 
you may formulate. Our present plan, I may say, is to have 
those exhibits in the main Agricultural Building, and we 
do that for the reason that Iam told by some of your num- 
ber that at some other expositions the bee-men have made 
their exhibits in a special building, and that but few, aside 
from those who were specially interested in that exhibit, 
visited that building. My idea isto give it a prominent 
place in the main building, and make people see it whether 
they want to or not. 

Now, then, about the character of the exhibit, you bee- 
keepers know a great deal better about that than I do, and 
our plans, so far as that is concerned, have not taken any 
definite shape, and I should be more than pleased to have 
this meeting take some action and make some suggestions. 
I promise you, so far as we are able, we will carry out your 
plans. 

Mr. President, I am not here to take your valuable time, 
because I know you come here to listen to some talks ani 


look at the pictures, and I simply express in an offhand wa) 
my pleasure at meeting you, and I trust that your « n- 
tion will be successful, and I know it will be, beca! ut 


men and women have come together, I believe, in th: 
spirit, and wherever men come together in that way 
ever the association may be, my experience is that it 
good can come from it. I thank you very kindly, s ir 
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this opportunity of bringing this matter up. I can’t say 
more than bid you God-speed along the line of your work. 
Whatever you want us to do, we will try todo the best we 
can. I thank you very much for this opportunity. 

rey. E. T. Abbott—Perhaps I owe the gentleman who 
‘ust left the platform, and the convention, an apology. I 
am not feeling very well, did not sleep any last night, and 
I went to the hotel to take a napand just wakedu: Iam 
not in the habit of going to sleep on duty, but I promist the 
ventieman to meet him before the Association had their 
net ting, and for that reason I did not doit. I just discov- 
ered a little while ago it was time to commence. There was 
appointed at Philadelphia just such a committee as we need 
now, consisting of our chairman, Mr. Root, Mr. Marks, of 
New York, and Mr. York, of Chicago, Mr. Selser, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Mr. Hershiser, of Buffalo, who is right on the 
ground. Idonot know as it is necessary for us to make a 
motion. or for me to make a motion that that committee go 
on and do their duty and make such arrangement as. they 
deem necessary, but I think they will without discussing 


the matter further. I know Mr. Root will look after the 
matter. It had been overlookt by him and a number of us 
that that committee was appointed, but Mr. York remem- 
bered it, however, and on investigating the files, we find 
such a committee was appointed, andIdo not think we 
could better it. So far as Iam concerned, I think we would 
better leave it just there. 

Dr. Mason—A few weeks ago, as Secretary of this As- 
sociation, I received a letter from Mr. Converse in regard to 
this matter, and we have been corresponding in regard to it 
since. Heis here by my invitation to-night, being in the 
city. I think we ought to put our influence with Mr. Con- 
verse to make such an exhibit as will be creditable to our 
fraternity, to us as bee-keepers. 

Pres. Root—What instructions, if any, do you wish to 
give to thiscommittee at this time ? 

Dr. Mason—Not any. 

Hon. R. Ll. Taylor—I move that that be made a subject 
for consideration at the first hour, Thursday morning. (Sec- 
onded and carried.) 

Mr. Converse—I would like to say just one word and 
that is regarding our present plan, so far as it is mapt out, 
that is, to have this bee-exhibit a representative exhibit 
from States, and each exhibitor won’t lose his identity. 
That is, if one man comes from Colorado, we shall expect 
his exhibit to bea part of the Colorado exhibit in the 
apiarian display, and whatever awards go to that exhibit, 
of course will go to the individual who makes the exhibit; 
and if any of you people don’t know who your State com- 
mission are, if you will correspond with me, I will put you 
in touch with the man who has charge of this particular 
part of the State exhibit, if the commission has designated 
such a man; I will be glad to render you any assistance I 
can. You can get my name from the Secretary. I shall be 
glad to receive letters from you and receive suggestions 
along the line of State Exhibits. 

Then followed a paper on ‘‘ How to Sell Honey,” writ- 
ten by Mr. S. A. Niver, of New York, but read by Mr. York, 
as Mr. Niver was not present. The paper is as follows: 


HOW TO SELL HONEY. 


When our genial secretary propounded to me the co- 
nundrum, ‘* How to Sell Honey,’’ for a solution to be given 
tothe National Bee-Keepers’ Association, I said to Editor 
York, “‘ That’s too easy ; just offer your customer a def/er 
bargain than your neighbor does, either in quality or price, 
and, asa matter of course, you will sell your honey, and 
your neighbor can—well, perhaps ea/ his.”’ 

_ Thinking the subject over in the light of giving direc- 
tions **‘ How to Sell Honey,”’ to a convention of bee-keepers, 
it would appear to be necessary to give that neighbor a hint 
how to proceed after Dr. Mason had filled his market full 
“forninst’? him; and here the subject began to look com- 
plicated, so, as is customary, I put it off until a more con- 
venient season. 

_A short time ago W. L. Coggshall askt me if I was 
going to attend the Chicago convention of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, I replied, ‘‘No; but I have a 
conundrum for you. Can you tell ‘ How to Sell Honey ?’”’ 
“I can’t; haven’t any to sell,’ was his reply. That was 


_ the old recipe for cooking hare—‘' First catch your 
are 

Chen I lookt up the authorities, the writings of the vet- 
frans, and found all harping on the same string—sell in 
your home market after getting the crop in the most at- 
‘ractive condition possible. The results of this line of ad- 
vice is familiar to all. Polisht and sand-papered sections, 





nice shipping-cases, fancy labels and cartons, bleacht 
combs, and extra-filled sections (‘‘ stuft prophets,’’ Morton 
used to call them) obtained by crowding bees for room in 
the surplus department, at the expense of shortened crops, 
much extra time and labor, extra annoyance from swarm- 
ing, and crowding out the queen in the brood-chamber. 


After all this, when we come to market with our honey 
we find our neighbor has been busy at precisely the same 
thing, and has beaten us by a day, or has sold some inferior 
honey at a low price, which is about as bad. 

This line of advice, carefully followed by all, will result 
in a greater consumption of honey, without doubt, for nice 
looking, clean looking goods sell much more rapidly, but it 
makes a comb-honey producer work on Dr. Miller’s 8-hour 
system—8 hours in the forenoon and 8 hours in the after- 
noon—and every year get less for the crop than he did the 
year before, other things being equal. 

David Harum’s golden rule, *‘Do tothe other feller 
just what he’s tryin to do to you, but du it fust,”’ pithily 
sums up the anti-moral, anti-Christian, anti-common-sense 
methods now in vogue, but which will endure until dis- 
placed by something better. 

Shipping honey to the city commission merchant is an- 
other method which has so many drawbacks that the veter- 
ans give about the same advice in regard to it that ‘‘ Puck”’ 
gave to those about to be married—‘‘ Don't.”” And in a 
stage whisper let me say that the commission man has 
troubles of his own, which Mr. Burnett may tell us more 
about before this meeting is over. 

Six years ago, a number of honey-producers of Groton, 
N. Y., believing it better to combine than to compete, 
pooled their interests, and sent the writer of this article, 
‘‘armed and equipt as the law-directs,’’ with sample case 
and power of attorney, to the grocers in cities reacht by our 
one line of railroad, to sell and collect for all, and divide 
the expenses in proportion to amount sold for each member. 
This arrangement workt so satisfactorily that it has been 
followed each year since, with growing acquaintance, and 
mutual dependence between our customers and ourselves. 
True, there are some drawbacks to this method, such as bad 
debts, much book-keeping, owing to large number of small 
sales, and length of time it takes to get collections in and 
distributed, but the net results in price and security have, 
on the whole, been very satisfactory. 

Fellow honey-producers, isn’t the key to Dr. Mason’s 
conundrum to be found in that experiment of ours, with its 
basic principle of combination as opposed to competition ? 
An adoption of some such general method would put the 
honey-producer abreast of the times, in harmony with the 
spirit of the age. 

The trusts have taught us that success must be lookt 
for chiefly by eliminating unnecessary expenses and losses. 
Our old cut-throat system can only change for the worse. 
There can be no patching or doctoring that will effectually 
improve it. 

At the outset we are confronted with the utter impossi- 
bility of combining the interests of such a vast number of 
individuals, scattered over such vast areas, and the great 
variety in quality, color, flavor, and demand for just the 
particular kind the customer has been educated to prefer ; 
but isn’t it within the range of the possible, for the buck- 
wheat honey-producers of New York State, for instance, to 
organize, and give the methodatrial? In numbers, area 
of production, and area of effective markets, there are pre- 
sented no difficulties which rightfully should discourage as 
energetic and intelligent a body of men as the New York 
State buckwheaters are known to be, in a matter so vitally 
interesting. With a thoro knowledge of the amount to sell, 
and a common agreement as to a minimum price to be ac- 
cepted of anybody except the representative of the combi- 
nation, who will take all unsold honey at a fixt date, and 
dispose of it to the best advantage possible, the York State 
buckwheater would have a chance to be less conspicuous by 
his absence at the next meeting of the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association. 

Mr. Chairman, it is said that ‘‘a word tothe wise is 
sufficient,’’ and I hope this crude outline of a plan may 
prove to be the right ‘* word,’’ which will reach the ears of 
the ‘‘ wise,’’ and result in a better condition of affairs. If 
the secretary had only worded his conundrum, ‘‘ How no/ to 
sell honey,’’ I could have described the prevailing methods 
in detail, and felt that my answer had been nearly correct. 

In conclusion, I hope that the convention will turn the 
search-light on this subject, and evolve a practical plan, 
which shall benefit the apiarist in this all-important branch 
of his beloved pursuit. S. A. NIVER. 

Continued next week. 
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Letter from Mr. C. P. Dadant, Now in France. 


Lk CHALET, Nyon, FRANCE, Aug. 22, 1900. 

EAR MR. YORK :—You must think thatI am very 
D neglectful of the promise I made you to write you from 

Europe, about bee-culture abroad. I must say, in expla- 
nation, that two things have detained me from writing, the 
main one being that I have seen but little of bee-culture so 
far. The other reason is, that I have traveled so much, 
and have so well occupied my time, that I have found no 
occasion to put my thoughts and observations on paper. 

I came to Europe ostensibly to represent American bee- 
keeping at the Paris Congress, but more particularly to 
visit the land of my birth, and the home of my young days. 
It is now 37 years since we landed in America, and we are 
more attacht to our adopted country than to the land of our 
birth; but a visit to the scenes of one’s childhood has an 
invincible attraction. I went to the city where I was born 
—Langres—on top of a high cliff, a walled fortress, such as 
does not exist in America; and when I reacht it I found 
myself much in the position of Rip Van Winkle, after his 
20 years’ sleep, with the difference that the time was 37 years 
instead of 20, and that I had been wide awake a good por- 
tion of that time. But one generation has past, and I find 
the sons where their fathers used to be. Friends of 25 years 
of age are now 62. It is old age instead of youth. 


So far, as I already said, I have seen but few bee-keep- 
ers, at Rouen, at Pierre, in the valley of the Saone, at 
Macon. I find that, in France, practical bee-keeping is 
only practiced by educated men—school-teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, priests and cures, and a few retired merchants. 
In the country, the villages, the peasants still cling to the 
old ways, and it is difficult to pull them out of the rut. 
Education, tho gratuitous, is still not so generally diffused 
as among our American countries, and people are either 
better educated, more scientifically, more thoroly, in a more 
classical manner, than in America, or they are more ignor- 
ant, slower, more rusty, than our roughest classes. Hence 
their slow progress. Butin return we can see highly edu- 
cated men of most ancient houses who are as progressive 
as any of our Americans, and who areimpatiently trying to 
draw the peasants out of the rut in all industries, as well as 
in bee-keeping. 

I believe it will interest you in this connection to hear 
of an establishment which I visited in the city of my birth. 
I stopt with a friend, a manufacturer of cutlery, Mr. 
Beligne; staid a week at his home, and had occasion to 
visit his office and his warerooms. In a massive stone 
building, 500 or 600 years old, the office is a spacious room 
with desks and closets. This room is warmed in winter by 
a stove of gueensware (faience), elegantly ornamented with 
brass mouldings, and of snowy whiteness. In each angle 
of the room is a niche with the bust of some noted man of 
ancient days. On the walls, carefully framed, are old cir- 
culars, advertisements, on coarse paper, dating back as far 
as 1780, 1690, 1610, the latter being the oldest, showing that 
the great, great, etc., grandfatherof the present owner, 
bearing the same name, was already a manufacturer of cut- 
lery 290 years ago. But let me quote verbatim : 

‘** Didier Beligne, master cutler, at Langres, at the sign 
of the Royal Scepter, manufactures and sells razors, lan- 
cets, knives, and all surgical and tonsorial instruments. 
Langres, 1610.”’ 

Is not this wonderful? A business kept up, from father 
to son, for 290 years, and perhaps longer, for this is only the 
length of time traced back by actual prints! We have no 
idea of the steadiness of an industry which has been handed 
from father to son for three centuries. This alone is an 
advertisement, for it attracts the attention, and one can 
not help thinking that a business which has been kept up 
for so many years, and has been on the increase, must have 
been carefully conducted, and on safe but progressive prin- 
ciples, and must have an intrinsic value. 


Mr. Beligne produces some 3,200 different patterns of 
cutlery, manufactured either under his supervision or for 
his trade, which extends all over Europe. They seek but 
little trade in America, owing to the heavy tariffs, but they 
do extensive business with Russia, Germany, Italy, Switzer- 








but they often keep the same employees from father to son 
Our friend introduced me to a man in his emp! : 


“ Y whose 
grandfathers were employed by his own grandfather. 


In these ancient places, one would think that the] 
discoveries of civilization would be slow to come, but they 
are very readily taking advantage of the latest invention 
the telephone, the typewriter, the electric tramway, ang 
electric appliances, etc. Why, then, is bee-culture so far 
behind? Because bee-culture belongs to the rural pursuits 
and the peasants, as I said before, are still uneducateg. 
Routine is absolute queen of the French village. Ti, 
houses are old, the manners are quaint. The entire house. 
hold is under one roof, and from the kitchen you can pass 
into the barn, thence to the wagon-sheds, and thence to the 
stables, without stepping out-of-doors. So the apiary js 
still represented by straw skeps or willow baskets, care. 
fully daubed with mud in all their joints. If there isa 
progress, it is found in the apiary of the schoolmaster, or 
of the cure, of the village doctor, or of some wide-awake 
horticulturist, who has brought home from the city college, 
or from the county fair, some new ideas, and a few good 
books. 

But as the people are evidently conservative, as al] 
changes are hooted at and condemned, they hesitate very 
much to change from the old ways to the new, and I have 
met men who extolled the movable-frame hives owing to 
‘the understanding they hadof the manipulations they per. 
mit, but who were absolutely determined to use them only 
to hive new swarms, without any thought of transferring 
the bees out of their old skeps into new styles, unless the 
hives were entirely rotten. 

Honey sells at a good price, and no wonder, for sugar 
retails at double the price we pay in the United States, and 
we all know that honey closely follows the price of sugar. 
But why does the Frenchman pay so high for his sugar? 
Because there is a high revenue tariff on sugar, and at the 
same time a premium to the exporter. Thus, French sugar 
sells in Switzerland at 5 cents per pound, while the French- 
man has to pay 10 cents for the same article. He is, there- 
fore, giving a premium to g few sugar factories in order 
that he may pay more for the article for his own consump- 
tion. Thatisa finely constructed method of helping prog- 
ress, is it not? Protection a outrance. 

Among things of no value to us, I have seen, at Pierre, 
alot of honey of the very best quality, put up in glass 
tumblers, the smallest of which, I was told, holds 4 
grammes of honey, or about one-tenth of a pound. These 
glasses sold for 3 cents, and as the tumbler itself costs only 
a cent, the honey is thus retailed at 20 cents per pound. 


Labor is exceedingly cheap, and they do things that we 
would not think of doing. For instance, an apiary will be 
surrounded with fine flower beds and gravel walks, altho 
the hives themselves, if they were in our hands, would 
either be considered as unfit for use, or would be lookt upon 
as very inferior specimens of workmanship. 


Scientific investigations, among the educated, are fol- 
lowed very closely... I met an old doctor who had analyzed 
honey taken just after it had been harvested by the bee, 
and atthe same time some nectar from the blossoms on 
which the bees had been working. He had also tested the 
density of the honey comparatively when taken from the 
bloom in the early morning and at noon. Yet he was not 
a chemist, but had simply wisht to satisfy himself, and by 
close personal examination, of the quality and condition o! 
the honey his bees produced. 

Iam at present enjoying the hospitality of our good 
friend, Mr. Bertrand, in his fine chale¢ on the shores of the 
lake of Geneva. Mr. Bertrand is the worthy editor of the 


atest 


Revue Internationale d’Apiculture. We are to have a meet: 
ing of Swiss bee-keepers here, and in some future letter! 
will speak of this, as also of my visit to the apiaries of Mr. 
Maigre, at Macon, France. 
We are to remain here another week, then go to Paris, 
and two weeks later we go back to dear America. 
Your friend, C. P, DADAN’ 


bd 
Wanted— Better Prices for Honey. 


BY H. D. BURRELL. 


VERY small crop of honey is reported from n 
A sections this season. Because of this fact, it s 
me the present quotations for honey in the c1 r 
kets are too low. There has been a sharp advance 1! es 
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ines of goods in the past 18 months—why should 
ey prices advance also? 

tle experience of mine has a bearing on the matter. 
> or 15 years ago I was fortunate in securing a good 

reweed honey. We lived then near a large tract of 


in m 
not 4 


Som 


ete + which a fire ran the year before. In this country 
freweed grows, usually profusely, for one season after such 
afire. Then there is little of it seen until after another 
Gre, which may not come for several years. In this par- 
ticular year, bee-keeping neighbors, who lived out of bee- 
range of this fire-swept tract, got a poor crop, and I had 
little except fireweed honey. This honey is light in color, 
and of good flavor, and will pass for clover honey, except 
with experts. 

When the comb honey was ready for market, I packt 
about 500 pounds and went with it to Chicago. The year 


before there had been a large crop, and prices had ruled low 
for those times, and there was still some old honey in the 
commission houses there. I talkt with many commission 
men. They thought about 15 cents was the right price for 
honey--possibly 16 fora fancy article. I knew from vari- 
ous sources the honey crop was light, and decided my honey 
must sell for more than that. I selected a good house, and 
told the manager he could have my honey if he would hold 
it for 20 cents. ‘* Well,’’ he said, ‘‘we have room to store 
it, and can hold it, if you wish, until you order it sold for 
what it will bring. But there is no use trying; we can’t 
sell it for that price.’’ ‘* All right,’’ I replied, ‘‘ when I 
want it sold for less I will write you.”’ 

Three days later a card came saying the honey was 
sold, and they could use more at the same price ; that ‘*‘ buy- 
ers thought it an extreme price, but the quality was so fine, 
and the packing so attractive, it sold readily.’’ 

In a short time my comb honey was all sold at 20 cents. 

Now, can’t a moral, or several morals, be drawn from 
this little story? First, it pays to understand our business, 
whatever it is, and attend to it ourselves, in an intelligent 
manner. I was richer by a considerable sum than would 
have been the case had I left all to the discretion of the 
commission man. Take the papers, and keep posted. All 
progressive honey-producers know there is not much honey 
to come forward this season. There is a class, and nota 
very small one either, who will have good honey at almost 
any price. 

I have sold honey, a great many tons of it, as well as 
other produce, thru commission men for over 25 years. I 
have frequently interviewed them, and I think I understand 
them pretty well. I am glad to be ableto say they are most 
of them very fine men, and my dealings with them have 
almost always been very satisfactory. But they are be- 
tween two fires—shippers and buyers. They have friends, 
often heavy buyers, whom they are anxious to please and 
hold, and it is not strange that they will often do so at the 
expense of shippers. Put it out of their power todo this 
with your honey this year by limiting the price. If not in 
too much of a hurry to sell, you can get a good price for all 
there is to sell. Of course, this plan will not work so well 
in flush years. 

I now produce only extracted honey, and have a good 
home market for most of it. If I had comb honey this year, 
and wanted to sell it thru commission houses in Chicago, or 
any other city, I would induce honey-produciug friends to 
pool their interests with mine, put up the honey in attrac- 
tive shape, go to the market and explain the situation toa 
half dozen or more good houses in the selling district, and 
ix the selling price at a fair figure, considering the prob- 
able supply and demand. Selling honey in many places at 
the same price, buyers would soon learn that they must pay 
4 good price for honey if they got it, and would pay it just 

dily as a low one. 
as rea Van Buren Co. Mich., Sept, 3. 


9§ 
Shade for Hives—Preventing Drone-Comb. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Wii you please tell usin the American Bee Journal 
what is the best method of shading hives from the 
Sun { 

ANSWER.—Various methods have been advanced, such 
grape-vines, sunflowers, trees, shade-boards, etc., each 
having its good points. Trees have one advantage over 
everyting else, in that they shade the apiarist as well as 
_© Hives; and what bee-keeper is there who has not wisht 
10Fr a eld from the sun for himself when working for 

na July or August day when the mercury was play- 


ads 





ing among the 90’s in the shade? While thisis so, yet trees, 
as a rule, are apt to give too dense a shade; and I am satis- 
fied, from years of close observation, that, so far as the 
bees are concerned, they do much the best right out in the 
rays of the sun the whole year around, when the ques- 
tion comes to dense shade or no shade at all. For this rea- 
son I prefer to have a shade where I can go once in a while 
when becoming greatly heated, and either paint the hives 
white or use a shade-board for each hive, letting them stand 
in the sun. 

Lately, in making some new hives,I have taken no 
pains in making the cover water-tight, but have made a 
shade-board to project from two to six inches around the 
top of the hive, the six inches being on the south, while the 
north side has a four-inch cleat nailed to it, thus giving ita 
pitch to the south, this causing the rain to run off easily, 
while at the same time it gives a good circulation of air 
over the top of the hive, so that the heat never drives the 
bees out of the sections, or causes the combs to melt down, 
with the hives standing in the full blaze of the sun in the 
hottest of weather. 

Where I formerly covered the tops of my hives with 
tin, or made tin-rooft hives, I now cover this shade-board 
with tin, and in this way no water ever touches the top of 
the hive. After a use of them for six or eight years lam 
much pleased with them, and prefer this arrangement for 
shade to anything else I have ever tried. The wood material 
used for the shade-board is \-inch stuff, thus making it 
very light to handle; and as an insurance against the wind 
blowing it off, I put a common brick on each; and during 
the time I have used them, not more than one or two have 
been blown off, even in the most severe gales. 


HOW TO PREVENT DRONE-COMB BEING BUILT. 


QuEsTION.—In the production of comb honey where a 
first (or prime) swarm is hived on comb-foundation starters, 
say two or three inches deep, and with sections on top filled 
with full sheets of foundation, what is the best method of 
preventing the building of drone-comb ? 


ANSWER.—Under such circumstances as the question 
describes, prime swarms are not very apt to build much 
drone-comb, as drone-comb is very largely built the first 
season for store-comb. In other words, bees build very 
little drone-comb the first season after being hived, only as 
they get in advance of the queen in comb-building. If they 
build comb faster than the queen can occupy it with eggs, 
then they keep on building comb, the same as they would if 
she kept eggs in the cells as fast as built; but instead of 
building worker-comb they change the size of the cells to 
those which are more economical for storing honey, which 
are of the drone size. These cells are filled with honey, so 
do very little harm the first year; but the next year, as the 
honey is consumed from them, the queen deposits eggs 
there, and from this comes a horde of useless drones, or 
such bees as produce no honey, but constantly consume it. 

The above is applicable to a swarm of bees in a hollow 
tree or some box-hive, where they can do just as nature 
prompts. But it will be seen that the questioner has placed 
his swarm in a different condition than would be oneina 
hollow tree, in that he has put on sections filled with foun- 
dation, which foundation will be drawn out into comb as 
fast as the bees want room to store honey, as well as to re- 
move a large part of the bees from the brood-chamber, and 
for this reason the bees will very rarely build comb in the 
brood-chamber faster than the queen will fill it with eggs, 
if the queen is a good prolific layer, as she should be in all 
cases where comb is being built; and the result is, sections 
filled with honey with very little, if any, drone-comb in the 
brood-chamber below. 

And, I believe, as does W. Z. Hutchinson and some 
others, that the brood-chamber is filled with comb more 
cheaply under such circumstances, and more honey secured 
in the sections than where the brood-chamber is filled with 
frames full of foundation. 

Now, if in addition to the above, the brood-nest or brood- 
chamber is contracted to two-thirds its usual size when the 
swarm is hived, we are almost certain not to have any 
drone-comb built, for this gives an additional security 
against the bees getting the start of the queen. But sup- 
pose a frame or two of drone-comb should be built, this can 
be removed from the hive the next spring, and frames of 
worker-comb substituted for it, when the drone-comb can 
be melted into wax, or kept for the production of extracted 
honey, using itin an upper story over a queen-excluding 
honey-board. I have practiced this method for years, and 
think it pays me better than to buy foundation. 

I am well aware that there are many of our best bee- 
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keepers who do not agree with me here, but would say: have been by no means dazzling, yet the cash realized on the time 
‘* Fill the frames full of foundation every time ;’’ but when | actually spent makes a per diem wage, which, if continuoys woul 
I answer any question I, of necessity, ge pe ati from tempt most of us. ‘ 
my own standpoint; and if any reader thinks otherwise | ae : ; 
than I do, he a she is at perfect liberty to follow any plans | One year very little surplus was secured, yet if there had been 
given; test them to know that these different ways are bet- | 20ne, the increast amount of brood reared, and the filling of ty, 
ter, or let them alone altogether. I have never seen where | hives for winter, would have been ample pay for the time spent jy 
there was any occasion to feel hard toward a brother or sis- 


ter bee-keeper who honestly differs from me in opinion, for 
there is room enough for all. Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Pi 
Moving Bees to Fall Pasturage—When and How. 


BY GEO. DEMUTH. 


Y locality furnishes surplus honey from clover and basswood 
only. No honey is gathered after the basswood harvest 
closes, the bees thus becoming consumers in July. Twenty- 

five miles away, in a region of small lakes, are numerous ‘‘ dead 
lakes,’’ or swamps and prairies. In August and September the 
goldenrod and Spanish-needle transform these prairies again into 





Loading the Hives on the Wagon for Moving to Better Pastures 


lakes, surpassing even their former glory, with their brilliant yel- 
low surface stretching from shore toshore. Those that are dry 
enough to pasture present a silvery appearance from the abun- 
dance of boneset. In the adjacent corn-fields, heartsease is plenti- 
ful during wet seasons; and on the sandy upland, goldenrod 
monopolizes the waste land. 

My management at home has been such that the bees are 
brought thru the white honey harvest short of stores, the honey 
having gone into the supers. This necessitates feeding for winter; 
the expense of which, after a poor season, when most of the cash 
receipts must be invested in sugar, has sometimes almost made 
me wish I had never seen a bee. In 1896 I moved a load of bees to 
this location of autuinn flowers, and secured an average of about 
40 pounds of comb honey per colony. In addition to this, each 
hive contained enough honey to last until the next spring. 

Since then a part of each year’s program has been this ‘‘ mid- 
summer outing ;’’ and I have not fed any for winter since I began 
moving. 

While the net returns from surplus honey secured by moving 





| 
| 
| 


moving. 

Many have askt why I do not locate permanently in 4), 
prairie region. If I were located there I would need to move ;,, 
for the early honey-flow. When the honey-flow ceases here the 
sections are removed, and, as far as they will go, extracting-supers 
are adjusted. If I had enough extracting-supers I would opqj. 
narily extract all the amber honey; yet, as 1 have no trouble jy 
selling this amber comb honey at more than donble the price of 
the same extracted, I have not seen fit to provide extracting-supers 
for all colonies to be used only in autumn. 


Any colonies that are very heavy have the heaviest combs ey. 
tracted to prevent cramping the brood-room. New swarms that 
have their brood-nest contracted are given empty combs to com. 


(From Bee-Keepers’ Review.) 


plete the set. The bottoms are now fastened to the hive-bodies by 
two nails driven thru the bottom into the sides of the hive-body 
To drive these nails the hives are stood on the back end. The bot- 
toms are left on from year to year, unless there are reasons for 
taking them off, when they are easily removed. Rims 2! inches 
deep, having the same outside dimensions as the hive, and covered 
with wire-cloth, take the place of the cover. These rims are fast- 
ened to the hivé*body by two long, slender wire-nails, driven dow? 
thru the rim into the edges of the sides of the hive. The cover 
and bottom are thus fastened with four nails. Hives hav ing on 
extracting-supers have the stories fastened together by tacking 
on Jath or frame-stuff. Sometimes neither the bottom nor rm are 
nailed to the hive-body, but a lath is nailed on each corner to the 
bottom, bodies and rim. 


As there are generally at least two weeks after the c! of the 
harvest here before there would be any great advantage in ' wes 
the bees in their new location, I sometimes wait for a night 


Moonlight nights are preferable for moving, but not n¢ ary- 
we are sometimes glad to have even the light of the stars 
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On the Road to a Sweeter Land—(From the Review.) 


The time for the journey having been selected, the top screens 
are put on and all the hive-fastening done by daylight except put- 
ting on the entrance screens. These screens are fastened to a lath 
with two small nails. These nails are partly driven into the lath, 
and the entrance screens are distributed before evening, that they 
may be put on quickly when the bees quit flying. When the top 
screens are put on, the cover is laid over them, and the shade- 
board put in place to prevent, if possible, the bees clustering out. 
It is quite a task tosmoke in the bees of 50 colonies, and put on 
entrance screens during a hot July evening. If the bees are in the 
hives, as they should be, one person, with an assistant to load, can 
easily close the entrances and take to the wagon 50 colonies after 
the bees quit flying, and before dark. If a hive should leak, the 
hole is plugged, and no attention paid to the bees that are outside, 
unless they are in the driver’s way. Bits of comb, not too old, 
make excellent plugs for leaky hives. It is well to prepare one or 
two extra colonies, to be substituted for any that might leak badly. 
I have moved on springs and on straw. Springs are preferable, 
being bandier and lighter. When straw is used, it is well to use a 
false rack on top of the straw. This is made of light pieces the 
length of the hay-rack, spaced at such distances that the cleats of 
the bottom-boards will just catch over their edges. This false rack 
is simply laid upon the straw, and wired to the end sticks of the 
hay-rack. It holds the bives in place, and requires much less 
straw, as no individual hive can settle down into the straw. 


When bolster springs are used, the hay-rack is easily trans- 
formed into a bee-rack by nuiling on extra boards lengthwise, 
spaced so as to hold the hives in place by the cleats on the bottom- 
boards. The covers are packt in the lower part of the rack before 
the bees are loaded. 

Unless the roads are rough, or the night is very warm, I drive 
as fast as the horses will walk. 


Most of my frames are the Hoffman; but the loose, hanging 
frames go all right without any fastening or attention whatever. 
Perhaps if they rested on tin rabbets they might need fastening. 
I bave never seen a frame moved out of place by handling. 


After the frost has killed the flowers the bees are moved home 
atonce. The return trips are made during theday. No screens 
are now used, as the weather is cool. I brought them home last 
year without fastening the covers, as the propolis held them firmly. 
Neither do I find it necessary to fasten the covers when hauling to 
40 out-yard in the spring; but care must be taken in loading, that 
the covers of the different hives do not bind, or they may be 
broken loose. 

“wing to insufficient ventilation and an extremely hot night 
® ‘rst load that I hauled to fall pasturage got ‘‘ hot ” when about 
saway from home. They were set off iu a school-yard, 
ntrances opened, and the journey was not resumed until the 
ening. When the bees wedge themselves in the entrance 


nex 





and begin to squeal, it is time to unload and 
open the hives. Since using the deep screens 
on top no trouble has been experienced. The 
risk item has grown less with each trip until 
it has become practically nothing. 

In the larger picture the fellow in the 
foreground is myself. The little tent is where 
the extracting is done. It is also my kitchen, 
parlor and bedroom while | “ batch ”’ it when 
caring for the bees. The picture shows only a 
portion of the bee-yard. I had 80 colonies in 
that yard when the picture was taken. Near 
by is a small lake, where I go fishing and boat- 
ing when time permits. 

This season has been the flattest failure 
that we have had since I bave kept bees. | 
have read of total failures, but this is the first 
I have ever experienced, and I have kept bees 
over 15 years. I look with more than usual 
anxiety to the autumn flowers. 

The hive fastenings described in the fore- 
part of my article are somewhat objectionable, 
in that nails must bedriven into the hives. 
This year I expect to make frames to hold sev- 
eral hives clampt together, without fastening 
the individual hives. A bottom frame, so 
constructed that it will hold the bottom- 
boards in place, and of proper length to fit 
crosswise in a railroad car, will bave holes mortist in just below 
the corners of each hive. T-shaped posts, formed by nailing a 
one-half by three-inch piece (top of the T) toa one and one-half 
by % piece (stem of T), length of post to bea little greater than 
hight of hive, upper story and rim for screen, will be dropt down 
into these holes in such manner that the stem of the T (the )¢x}<¢ 
piece) will be between the sides of the adjacent hives, and the top 
of the T will catch over the ends of the hives, i. ¢., the corners of 
two adjacent hives will fit snugly into the corners of the T-shaped 
post. A light frame, baving holes to correspond with the tops of 
these posts, will be placed on top of the group of hives and drawn 
down tight against the top of the screens by means of wire loops 
with sticks. These groups, or clamps, of hives will be placed on 
the wagon-rack crosswise, which will make the combs run length- 
wise of the wagon. This will permit a greater number of hives on 
the rack one tier high. I would not expect any damage to the 
combs by being placed lengthwise on the wagon. When placed in 
a car they will be all right.— Bee-Keepers’ Review. 

Miami Co., Ind., July 6. 
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Questions and Answers. 


rrnr®r 
CONDUCTED BY 
DR. ©. OC. MILLER, Marengo, III, 


(The | erage may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1Tor.| 





Moving Bees a Long Distance. 


I am going to locate in western Missouri, and having 
an apiary of 15 colonies which I want to take along with 
me, how would you advise shipping them, and at what time 
of the year, to have them reach their destination with as 
little loss as possible? I have been in the business five 
years, and have had great success, so I now dislike giving 
them up, if I can take them along without too much ex- 
pense. ILLINOIS. 

ANSWER.—The best time is in spring, when the combs 
are light, and when the weather is not yet hot. Fall is 
good, if the combs are not too heavily laden. The exact 
manner of preparing for shipment depends somewhat upon 
the kind of hive. In any case there must be provision for 
ample ventilation, the hotter the weather the more it is 
needed. Makea frame to cover the entire top of the hive, 
and cover it with wire-cloth. If the hive is not provided 
with fixt-distance frames, fasten the frames against mov- 
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ing, either by driving a nail into each end of each frame, or | sides of this frame of brood and some honey, and here ™ 
by shoving little sticks down between the end-bars. A | where I let the caged queen and the several bees with ho, 
sponge full of water in each hive isa good thing. Ona | run on them. I put them in the hive for three days: after 
wagon, let the frames run across the wagon-box; on the | the third day I take the wire-cloth off. It has always workt 

cars, parallel with the rails. nicely for me. ; 
: scniguaelnaais tals I inclose a wild honey-yielder that grows on the orp 
| banks. When I go there and stand still, I see bees on jt py 
Feeding Foul-Broody Honey. | the thousand. Just as far as my eyes can see the ground i. 
—— like velvet, and bees on all day. In the morning th: nectar 
Can honey taken from foul-broody colonies be boiled | on this velvet shines like silver. 


and fed back ? If so, how much water should be added, and 


how long should it be boiled ? MASSACHUSETTS. 


to . y rac sc ? 
ANSWER.—Opinions vary greatly as to the length of | and wasps. Why was this? 


time required to make such honey safe by boiling, and on 
the whole there is so much danger that it is better not to 
use it for bee-food. It will not hurt you to eat it, but it 
might be death to the bees. 


. <j. —-—— 


Clipping Queens—Basswood, Etc. 


You will likely receive my order from the publishers of 
the American Bee Journal, for one of your queen-bees. I 
am not ina rush to have her, only before you cage her be 
kind enough to clip her just the way you clip a queen, for I 
keep every fertile queen-bee clipt, and I would not like to 
meddle with her. 

My way of introducing a queen is this: I remove the 
queen in the hive (if any), then I hunt out a frame of just- 
hatching brood. I then fit wire-cloth bee-tight over both 








Also basswood was in full bloom this summer, pyt | 
could not see a bee on the blossom, but it was full of byes 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


5 


ANSWER.—Unless there was an accidental omission. 
every premium queen sent out has had the two wings on the 
left side clipt, not because that is better than having the 
other two clipt, but because it is more convenient. 

The plan of introduction that succeeds is all that can 
be askt. As yours succeeds, itis all right. Indeed, one 
might expect success with such a plan without trying it. 

Why didn’t you give us the name of the plant that 
makes the ground look like velvet? The sample sent js 
beautifully delicate, and it is easy to imagine that a wide 
expanse of it must be an attractive sight. Perhaps the 
editor can have it named for us. [Later it will be named, 
—EDITOoR. |] 

Basswood seemed to act with you as goldenrod gener- 
ally does here—flies, bugs and things on it, but no bees. | 
don’t know why, unless because there isn’t enough nectar 
| to pay a self-respecting bee for the time needed to gather it. 











The Adel Queen — 


you sent me in 1899 is the best queen I ever saw. 
Her colony stored 42 pounds whitest honey in 
19 days, commencing Ang. llth, now working 
on third super. Send two more queens. 

Gero. H. WEAVER, Rome, N. Y. 


Oue queen, $1.00. Send for September prices. 


37Atf HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Best on Earth 


What? OurNew Champion Winter- 
Cases. And to introduce them thruout 
the United States and Canada we 
will sell them at a liberal discount 
until Oct. 15, 1900. Send for quota- 
tions. Weare also headquarters for 
the No-Drip SHIPPING-CASEsS. 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

Please mention Bee Journal whe~ writing. 


$ by return 
tested, 75 | 
cts.; war- | 














SEASON O 
‘** first come 

The Qu 
cisely the same as those he rears for his own use, so of course they 
will be from his best stock. His best colony in 1899 had a queen 
reared in 1898; May 5, 1899, it had brood in 4 frames, and he gave it 





ranted, $1.00; tested, $1.25. 
12A2t J. D. GIVENS, LISBON, Tex. 


Please mention Bee syournal when writing at that tim 


but May 25 





The Sure Hatch Incubator Company, of Clay 
Center, Neb., write us that they will make an 
exceptionally fine exhibit at the Illinois State 
Fair. Thiswill be in charge of Nellie Hawks, 
the well known poultry writer. She will bring 
incubators from Nebraska full of eggs one week 
before the fair, timing them to hatch during 
the fair. This is the Sure Hatch Company’s 
favorite method of demonstrating the efficiency 
aud simplicity of their machine, and,as Mrs. 
Hawks will be personally in charge of the ex- 
hibit, the interest of the visitors and practical 
value of the exhibit to them is bound to be in- 
creast. Many people regard Mrs. Hawks as 
the Fannie Field of to-day in the poultry busi- 
ness. Probably no one has done more than Mrs. 
Hawks to dignify the poultry business, and at 
the same time simplify the proper raising of 
poultry on the part of common people. Nothing 
else indicates the growth of the poultry busi- 
ness better than the sale of inctbators which, 
but a few vears ago, was regarded with sus- 
picion by the masses, but now take their place 
as a farm necessity along with the plow and 
cultivator; the only essential difference being 
that these latter are used by the men, and the 
incubitors by the women-folks, both contribu- 
ting to the farm profits. Wetrust that all of 
our readers who see the [Illinois Fair will visit 
the exhibit of the Sure Hatch Company. You 
are sure of a hearty welcome. 
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Please mention Bee Journal 





and the same thing was repeated June 3, leaving it at that time 5 


pounds (and that after July 20, in a poor season), being 2% times the 
average yield of all his colonies. A point of importance is the fact 
this colony did not swarm, and an inspection every week or 10 days 
showed that at no time during the entire season was there even so 


The demand nowadays is for BEES THAT GET THE HONEY 


want to have a queen from his best, we are sure, even if she is not 
pure Italian. 

Do nots 
thru us, according to our agreement. 

Remember, send us $1.00 for ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
American Bee Journal for one year, and YOU will get ONE OF DR. 
MILLER’S UNTESTED HONEY-QUEENS FREE AS A PREMIUM. This offe! 
is made on/y to our present regular subscribers. Orders for queens 


Address all orders to GEORGE WwW. YORK & Co., 


WO WWW WWW WW Wwwe 
Dr. Miller’s Honey-Queens! 


One Untested Queen Free as a Premium 
for sending ONE New Subscriber 
to the American Bee Journal 
forone year. 


Or, send us $1.50 and we will mail you 


a Queen and also credit your own 
subscription for One Year. 


Or, for $1.00 queen alone by return mail. 


We have been fortunate in making an 
arrangement with DR. C. C. MILLER—the 
well-known honey-specialist—to rear queens 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR US DURING THE 
F 1900. ‘These Queens will be mailed in rotation, so 
first served.”’ 
eens Dr. Miller will send out on our orders will be pre- 





e a frame of brood without bees. It had no other help, 
a frame of brood with adhering bees was taken from it, 


yrood. It stored 178 sections of honey, weighing 159 


egg ina queen-cell. Dr. Miller rears queens from this 
is any to get, and Dr. Miller has such bees. You will 


send any orders to Dr. Miller, as all orders MUST come 


ed in rotation. 


OU Ue ee 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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when writing Advertisers 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing advertisers 
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A $200 Red-Clover Queen 
at Last! 
W .ally have her, and she seems 
ly equal to our red-clover queen 
, ago. The colony of this queen 
ven one of the most remarkable 
+s on red clover of any bees we 
ver had, notwithstanding the 
ias been robbed repeatedly of 


of y 
has £ 
sh 
havé 
mn n in question is an imported one, 
and, therefore, of the genuine pure 
eather-colored Italian stock. We have 
been sending out daughters from her 
all the season, but we had not discov- 
ered her value until the clover season, 
second growth, came on, and then her 
colony so far out-distanced all the other 
450 that she attracted attention at once. 

We can not sell her daughters untes- 
ted any more for 75 cts.; but when ta- 
ken with Gleanings we will sell them 
for $1.00; that is to say, we will send 
Gleanings one year, and an untested 
red-clover queen from this $200 mother 
for $2.00; a tested queen of this same 
stock, and Gleanings one year, for $4; 
or a select tested and Gleanings for one 
year, $6.00. ‘These queens will be sold 
only in connection with Gleanings. 

Atho these queens have heen offered 
only a week there is a great demand 
for them, and therefore we can only 
guarantee that the orders will be 
filled in rotation and sent as fast as 
they are ready to send out. Those who 
send orders immediately will stand the 
best show of getting stock at once. We 
can not guarantee to supply, this sea- 
son, select tested stock, as we may not 
have it, as such queens will necessarily 
be limited, but we ¢hink we can furnish 
all that will be called for. 

It must, however, be understood that 
these queens are not golden yellow, 
neither are their bees of the five- 
banded stock. They are simply leath- 
er-colored Italians whose mother came 
direct from Italy. Those who desire 
queens of this stock had better get 
them this season, as the queen may 
die this winter. At the present time 
we are setting aside some of her choice 
tested queens for next season, to test 
for our own use. 


ques 





SHIPPING-CASES. 


“Our No-Drip Cases are still in the 
lead. We keep constantly on hand a 
large assortment from 12-pound size 
up. We also make special sizes to 
order. 

That Root’s Cases are in demand is 
shown by the fact that one dealer alone 
has ordered 16,000 this season. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


larve for queen-rearing. The | 


FEEDERS. 


How about your winter stores? Are 
you sure your bees have enough ? 
Should it be necessary to feed you can’t 
do it easier than with our Division- 
Board Feeder. This is made to hang 
like a frame in a Langstroth hive. 
Price, 20 cents each, complete. Less 
in quantities. 


ROOT COMPANY’S PAGE. 


HONEY-EXTRACTORS. 


** Operator No. 6 puts the honey-combs in the 
extractors, which is a Cowan 4-frame reversi- 
ble, with ball-bearings and lever-brake — in 
short, the best extractor on the market.” 

Extract from article of N. E. France, 
of Wisconsin, in June Review. No one 
is better qualified to judge the worth 
of an extractor than Mr. France. He 
says the Root COWAN Is THE BEsT. 

Thousands of others say so. 





Honey-Labels. 


Do you use labels for your honey ? 
Are they really ATTRACTIVE labels ? If 
you do not you may be losing many 


sales because your honey lacks attract- | 


iveness. You can’t expect to market 
your honey at the best price unless you 
use every care in putting itup. Send 
for our label catalog and see our 1, 2, 
and 3 color labels. 


Glass Honey-Packages. 


We have all sizes of Mason Jars with 
aluminum or porcelain-lined caps. Also 
Jelly Tumblers, two sizes ; Glass Pails, 
four sizes ; and Self-Sealing Jam Jars. 
Besides these we still have the four 
sizes square jars, which have long been 
on the market. Don’t forget us when 
you need glass packages for honey. 





Tin Packages for Honey. 


If you are one of the people who 
market extracted honey in small lots 
you will find our pails just what you 
waut. A dozen sizes and kinds to se- 
lect from. We also furnish square cans 
—1-quart, 2-quart; 1-gallon and 5-gal- 
lons. A single can or carload, as,you 
wish. Write for prices. 


RUBBER STAMPS. 


Have you ever thought how handy it 
would be to use a rubberstamp to mark 
your honey-cases, showing the grade ? 
Then, too, if you sell in the home mar- 
ket you ought to have your name on 
the case so it would be returned. We 
make stamps of all kinds for all sorts 
of purposes. Let us send you our rub- 
ber stamp circular. 





Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


When our advertisers write us that 
taeir advertisements have paid them 
well, we know GLEANINGS IN BEE- 
CULTURE must be read by the best bee- 
keepers. We know, too, that GLEAN- 
INGS is appreciated, for our circulation 
is increasing allthe time. Send 25c 
for a six monthis’ trial and get A. I. R’s 
Notes of Travel and hundreds of other 
interesting things. 


WINTER-CASES. 


Our Winter-Cases are made of thin 
lumber dovetailed at the corners, with 
a telescope cover. 

The cost is only 75cents each singly, 
yet for convenience they are unsur- 
past, and only excelled by the chaff 
hive in the protection afforded. Don’t 
let your bees winter-kill or spring- 
dwindle when you can avoid it by using 
our Winter-Cases. 





Comb-Foundation Mills. 


Perhaps you are so far from us and 
rates are so high that you want to 
make your own foundation. 

Our mills are being improved con- 
stantly. If you want to purchase a 
foundation mill, send for package of 
samples showing different styles we 
can furnish. Send 2c stamp for these. 





HONEY. 


We buy a number of carloads of comb and ex- 
tracted honey each year. If you havesecureda 
good crop send us your offer. You don’t have 
to worry about the returns if you sell to us. 

If you have extracted honey send sample. If 
you have failed to secure enough for your home 
market, let us supply you. We have honey en- 
gaged all over the country, and can ship direct 
trom the producer, many times. 





SPECIAL GOODS. 


is the time when you should 

order odd size or special goods. Our 

Ousy season is over and we can do al- 

most any work in wood you; went, 
‘or bee-keepers or others. 

We make a specialty of packing- 
, trom the size of a section-box 

up.o Let us figure with you. 


a This 


ord 





Bushel Boxes. 


Bee-keepers are always looking for 
labor-saving ideas. Have you ever read 
our 16-page pamphlet,‘ Handling Farm 
Produce ?”’ It is full of information 
and gives prices of bushel boxes and 
other things. Free for the asking. 





AGENCIES. 

A list of our principal agencies will 
be mailed you on request. We can ship 
from stock such items as our regular 
Hives, Sections, Foundation, Extract- 
ors, etc., from these agencies. 

Send your order direct to us, if you 
prefer, and request that we ship from 
nearest point, and we will doso, saving 
you freight charges and giving you 


| quick delivery. 


THE A. I. ROOT, COMPANY, Medina, Ohio. 
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Or, Manual of the Apiary, 
BY— 
PROF. A. J. COOK. 


460 Pages-—-l16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 





A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully | 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT stb- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00),and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal fora year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Let every 
body try forit. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





' ; If you care to know of ist 
California! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 

The Pacific Rural Press, 

The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
pondeomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Some Honey in San Diego Co., Calif. 


Up to May 4th we had the best pros- 
pect for another season of feeding the 
bees that we ever had; but the heavy 
rains of the 4th and 5th workt wonders 
for the bee-men, and, in place of starv- 
ing bees, most apiaries have produced 
a considerable surplus, and those most 
favorably located a fair crop. The 
orange groves in this section came out 
in full bloom in June—about 3 months 
later than the usual time—and bees lo- 
cated near them secured a fair crop of 
that very fine flavored honey. The 
atmospheric conditions for the secre- 
tion of nectar have been favorable, and 
bees are still storing some surplus. My 
own bees have heavier stores, and are 
in better condition for winter, than for 
the past 3 years; and, besides, I have 
saved one solid frame of honey foreach 
colony next spring, in the time ‘“‘ be- 
tween hay and grass.’’ 

F. C. WIGGINS. 

San Diego Co., Calif., Aug. 28. 





Fears Colonies Short of Stores. 


Bee-keepers in this district lost 
heavily last winter. My loss was none. 
Some of them are beginning to realize 
that success does not depend upon luck. 
They have kept me quite busy rearing 
queens and Italianizing their bees for 
them. The fall flow from goldenrod 
and asters failed last fall, bees quit 
breeding very early, and where feeding 
was neglected, the bees went into win- 
ter quarters short of stores, and with 
nothing but a lot of old bees that were 
ready to die when the first cold snap 





Sharples Cream Separators: Profitable Dairying 





34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGo. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writip, 


The Mississippi Valley Democra 


AND— 


Journal of Agriculture 


sT. LOUIS Mo. 








A wide-awake, practical Western paper fo, 
. ? 
wide-awake, practical Western farmers, stocy. 
raisers, poultry people and fruit-growers. ; 
learn the science of breeding, feeding and may 
agement. Special departments for horses. ca: 
tle, hogs, sheep, poultry and dairy. No farmer 
can afford to do withont it. ; 
It stands for American farmers and prody. 
cers. Itis the leading exponent of agriculture 
as a business, and at the same time the cham. 
pion of the Agricultural States and the producer 
in politics. Subscription, One Dollar a Year. 


a Write for Sample Copy 





Golden Italian Queens, 
By return mail, 75 cents each; $7 50 per d 
They pleased every customer this year; 
why not? They are the prettiest, gentlest a, 
best hustlers you ever saw. 
—Muth’s— 
Square Glass Honey-Jars, 
Just the package for home trade. Ful 
ROOT’S GOODS at their prices. 
HONEY. 
Have you any FANCY WHITE comb or 
tracted honey forsale? Also beeswax wante 
Cc H.W. WEBER, 
. 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Qu! Sections 
Comb Foundatior 

And all Apiarian Supplix 

cheap. Send for 


FREE Catalogac. EB. 7. FLANAGAN, Bolierily & 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


ing, 




















yepsia, Insomnia, Nervous Affections, the ‘‘Blues” and all attend- 
pepsia, 


ant evils. It aids digestion, purifies 





AX 


cures. 


Price 10c and 25c per box. 
The Modern Remedy Co., Kewanee, Ill. 


the blood, strengthens the nerves, 
improves the appetite, induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole 
system and makes you a new creature. It not only makes you 
Feel well, it makes you really well. Itgives you that vim and 
vigor which makes 
— life worth 
xX A | living. 


, It contains 
no narcotics nor bromides nor other injurious 
We give the formula with every box. You 
know exactly what you are taking. 


drugs. 


for physicians’ use. 





vant health and vigor, good appetite and 
sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 


Ask your druggist for a 


FREE SAMPLE. tute, but send us a stamp for our 


book on ‘‘Health” and we will send you a free sample, sufficient for you to try 
Isn’t it worth trying free? It positively 
Don’t delay sending. 


Originally put up 


If he hasn’t it, don’t take a substi- 
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' fear that the conditions are 
+o be about the same this year, 
get some warm weather be- 
t JxssE MCDONALDSON. 
‘worcester Co., Mass., Aug. 27. 


mit ve 





A Prolific Queen. 


In the summer of 1868 I sold a neigh- 
bor queen for $5.00, which was the 
common price at that time for a war- 
ranted queen. She was reared on the 
old plan of making a colony queenless. 
She was given to acolony of black 
bees in a box-hive, and in the spring 
built the colony up very strong and led 
out a swarm early in the season, which 
was also hived in a box-hive. In due 
time the old colony sent out a second 
and third swarm, which were also 
hived in box-hives. Then on the 20th 
day from the first swarm, the colony of 
original queen swarmed again, making 
four hives well stockt with bees from 
the old queen, as no bees from the 
young queens had hatcht at this time. 
; J. L. STRONG. 

Page Co., Iowa, Aug. 27. 





Bee-Papers Hustle the Bees. 


Bees swarmed little, and this means 
lots of honey, altho a few bee-keepers 
here did not get a pound of honey to 
take off. Itell them that bee-papers 
make my bees hustle. 

E. B. KAUFFMAN. 

Lebanon Co., Pa., Aug. 20. 


Bees in Fine Condition. 


There has been much that was both 
instructive and interesting in the 
American Bee Journal the past year, 
all of which I have enjoyed very much. 
The latest is Mr. J. G. Norton’s bee- 
hive incubator. His description of it 
is fine. I had been waiting for it. 

My bees have been in fine condition 
allsummer, but the early drouth spoiled 
the white clover, and the extreme heat 
will shorten the fall crop. All together, 
I will probably have between 1,200 and 
1,500 pounds from 18 colonies, spring 
count. The quality of the honey is 
fine. I had only five swarms. 

Mrs. Paul BARRETTE. 

Crawford Co., Wis., Aug. 28. 





When to Sow Sweet Clover. 

{ have been gathering some sweet 
cl ver seed that I intend to scatter 
along the highway thru this country. 
When is a good time to sow it ? 

L. J. BERGH. 

Dane Co., Wis., Aug. 31. 

|A good time to sow sweet clover 
ought to be when it seeds itself, which 
is just now, around Chicago.—Ep. | 





Two Kinds of Yellow Sweet Clover. 


[ feel like congratulating you on 
publishing so able an article as that 
trom S. A. Deacon, in two recent is- 
sues. It is the most pointed (and right 
to the point, too) article I have read in 
. ong while. He is too sharp for Mr. 

{ remember correctly, you said 
cthing awhile ago about yellow 

clover being earlier than the 
Well, that is so, and still not 

‘ have been into the sweet clover 
15 years or more, and I find 





H. G. Quirin, the Queen-Breeder, 


Is as usual again ow hand with his 
improved strain of 


**GOLDEN* 
ITALIAN QUEENS. 


The A. I. Root Co. tell us that our queens are 
EXTRA FINE. We obtained thru special cor- 
respondence a breeder from Doolittle,who says, 
“If there is a queen in the U.S. worth $1 00, this 
queen is.” Queens bred from her, soon as they 
begin to lay, $1.00 each. 

Queens promptly by RETURN MAIL. We 
guarantee safe delivery. 














Price of Queens after July 1.; 1 | 6 12 
.... ee Te: $ .50\$ 2.75$ 5.00 
Selected warranted .......... .75| 4.00 7.00 
scr bn a0 dee 0.0 on sxeteen 1.00; 5.00 9.00 
Selected tested ........scevsse 1.50} 8.00 
Extra selected tested ......... 3.00 


Bees from these Queens all 
yellow to tip. 





Address all orders to 
H. G. QUIRIN, Parkertown, Erie County, Ohio. 
34A6t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


ELECTRIC HANDY WAGONS 


exce! in quality. strength, duravility. 
They are Low priced 















W hee la—straight 
or staggered oval 

spokes. Any heigh 
any width of tire tofit any wagon. Catalogue cE, 
ELECTRIO WHEEL CO., Box 16. Quincey, ills, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Wholesale 


DITTMER’S = wre; 
FOUNDATION 


This foundation is made by an absolutely 
non-dipping process, thereby producing a per- 
fectly clear and pliable foundation that retains 
the odor and color of beeswax, and is free from 
dirt. 

Working wax into foundation for cash, a 
specialty. Write for samples and prices. 

A full line of Supplies at the very lowest 
prices, and in any quantity. Best quality and 
prompt shipment. Send for large, illustrated 
catalog. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
Beeswax Wanted. 
Hlease mention Bee Journa) when writive, 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “*Emerson” no further binding is neces- 
sary. 

GEORGE W YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 
Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually workt 

the quickest of any foundation made. 


j. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 
Please mcuuon Bee Journal when writing. 


Bebs FOr oalé 


100 colonies of black and yellow bees in eight- 
frame dovetailed hives, two supers to the hive, 
just as good as new,and all on full worker 
combs. $200 buys the lot. 


— F. GENT, Rockford, Minn. 























there are two varieties of the yellow. 
The early is very early, blossoming in 
May, and nearly all ripe by the time 
the white commences to bloom; and 
the late yellow is two or three weeks 
later than the white. The early yellow 
is small, not more than half as largeas 
the white, but the late is fully as large 
as the white. I have gathered the seed 
of the white, and had it all thrasht, but 
have not cut any late yellow as yet. I 
gathered the early yellow the forepart 
of July. AARON SNYDER. 
Ulster Co., N.Y., Aug. 27. 





Not Much Honey. 


I did not get much honey this season, 
but bees are in fine condition. 
Mrs. T. P. Evans. 
Allamakee Co., Iowa, Aug. 25. 














Bees in South Africa. 


An apiary near Spion Kop, consist- 
ing of seven bar-frame hives, is cleared 
out, but in this case some broken 
frames scattered about gave the im- 
pression that they had been “taken 
up’’ on the Boer system by thrusting 
some lighted grass into the entrance; 
the owner also losing a good supply of 
bee-appliances, as wellas all his house- 
hold goods and farm implements. 


The tragic fate of another colony in 
a fine, full-size glass observatory hive, 
standing in a garden inside the town, 
was not involvedin the mystery at- 
taching tothe others, for it was blown 
to atoms by a shell that burst close to 
it, anda splinter from it knockt a cup 
of tea out of the owner’s hand, who 
himself escaped uninjured. 


A little lot of bees up near the top of 
the mountains managed to escape the 
general ruin, and beyond one or two 
isolated hives that Ihave not yet heard 
about, I think it is almost all that is 
left in the district. But the owners do 
not intend to give up bee-keeping, as 
one was down here last week and took 
back two colonies to make a fresh start, 
and I have just heard from my old 
friend that he has captured a stray 
swarm, evidently a starvation one, and 
is bringing it up with the syrup-bottle. 

British Bee Journal. 





Carbolic Acid for Robbing. 


>— With all the virtues attributed to the 
bee, she, nevertheless, falls from grace 
in at least one respect, and that is in 
the utter disregard she displays for the 
good old maxim, ‘‘ Honesty is the best 
policy.”’ Her motto is to get honey 
honestly if she can, but to gef 7¢, and 
this disposition of hers to get it when 
none is to be obtained by honest quest 
is frequently the cause of much per- 
plexity and vexation of spirit to the 
inexperienced. My troubles in this 
line have been as deepas any, and first 
obtruded themselves upon me when I 
found it necessary to extract during 
times of scarcity of nectar, and was 
guileless enough to replace the combs 
in the hives at once after extracting. 
I know better now how to manage 
these things, and I find that I can ex- 
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tract with i i eer gale 
SPECIAL NOTICE! wining thac have a beetrsonSs2° 


Last winter’s cut of basswood is the whitest it has been for many seasons. 
We are now making sections out of this new stock and therefore are in a posi- 
tion to furnish you with the very finest quality in the market. 


LEWIS WHITE-POLISHT SECTIONS 


Are perfect in workmanship and color. 


Orders shipt immediately upon receipt. 
Five different styles of Bee-Hives. 


needed in the apiary. 


A complete line of everything 


Lewis Foundation Fastener simplest and best machine for the purpose. 


Price, ONE DOLLAR, without Lamp. 


G. B. LEWIS CoO., Watertown, Wis, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES: 
G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 
G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn 





AGENCIES: 

L. C. WOODMAN.......+++. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
FRED FOULGER & SONS........... Ogden, Utah. 
E. T. ABBoTT, St. Joseph, Missouri.: 
Special Southwestern Agent. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





25 cents Cash 
paid for Beeswax. * 


low, upon its receipt, or 28 cents in trade. 


3k This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
25 cents a pound— 
CASH—for best yel- 
Impure wax not taken at any price. 


Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 





“The Prohibition Hand-Book 
and Voter’s Manual,’? s2-s2 res: 50 Pases. 


It contains Platform, Sketches, Pictures and Letters of Acceptance of Candidates and much valu- 
able Statistical matter. Fullof Facts. An Argument Settler. Pass them around. Price, 10c 


per copy, postpaid; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 





Send your order at once to 


ALONZO E, WILSON, Room 623—153 La Salle St, Chicago, IIL 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








LANgStrOth on. 
The Honéy-Bé6 


Revised by Dadant—1899 Edition. 





This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helpt on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal fo. one year, with $3.00. 


This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan Street,  - CHICAGO, ILL. 











lf You Want Bees 


That will just “roll” in the honey, try Moore’s 
Strain of Italians, the result of 21 years of care- 
ful breeding. They have become noted for 
honey-gathering, whiteness of cappings, etc., 
thruout the United States and Canada. 
Warranted Queens, 75c each; 6 for $4.00; 12 

for $7.00. Select warranted, $1.00 each; 6 for 
$5.00; 12 for $9.00. Strong 3-frame Nucleus with 
warranted Queen, $2.50, Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Circular free. 

27Dtf = J. P. MOORE (lock box 1) Morgan, Ky. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Italian Queens! 


reared from the best 3-band honey-gatherers, by 
the Doolittle method. Untested, 45 cents each; 
1 dozen, $4.50. Tested, 75 cents each; 2-frame 
Nucleus, with tested queen, $1.75 each. No dis- 
ease. Safe arrival. 


W. J. FOREHAND, 


19D12t FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 


SUPERIOR HONEY QUEENS. Bred from our 
superior strain of Italian Queens. Untested, 
each, 50 cents; % dozen, $2.75; tested. 75 cents; 
% dozen, $4.00. LEININGER BROS., 
33Dtf Fort Jennings, Ohio. 


Please mention Bee Journal! when writing 











De 
° a 
S BEE-SUPPLIES! € 
= P e = 
= 8a Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@& co 
~ap PoupER’s Honry-Jars and every- a. 
‘ge thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt & 
‘ap 4=(Service—low freight rate. Catalog a. 
“@ free. WALTER S. POUDER, = 
‘ap «812 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BUMNANMNMLMNNNNE 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 








house, and return the extr; 


toda 
at dusk, so that the bees can }) ae 
cleaned up and everything j, pine 
pie order before morning. — 
Carelessness in feeding, or in exp, 
ing sweets of any kind, is also oft, 
the source of an outbreak of robbj,,. 
But very few experiences, in ay apiary 
of any size, with the robbing propens;. 


ties thoroly aroused, are required + 
induce the greatest care in the per: 
formance of any future operations tha; 
are necessary during a dearth of honey. 


Of the many remedies that I haye 
tried in bad cases of robbing, carbo}j, 
acid has been the most successfy) 
This acid emits an odor so obnoxioy, 
to the olfactory organs of the bee that 
only the legitimate occupants of the 
hive, with their strong attachment to 
home, will pass it, while the most per- 
sistent marauders are content to snif 
it from afar. A weak mixture of the 
acid and water sprinkled at the ep. 
trance is often sufficient; but in very 
bad cases I find it a big advantage t 
throw a quantity of grass loosely a 
the entrance, and sprinkle this occa- 
sionally with the mixture. 

Apart from the loss sustained thry 
the plunder and murder of their own 
species another disagreeable result of 
the robbing mania is the persistency 
with which the demoralized bees at- 
tack every living object in the vicinity 
of the apiary, and the unfortunate at- 
tendant speedily finds himself a spe. 
cial target for the operations of their 
stinging apparatus.—H. L. Jonxs. 


Confirming the above the editor says 


I, too, can testify to the efficacy of 
carbolic acid in cases of robbing; and 
I think that, if once tried, no apiary 
will be without a bottle of it...... To 
use the acid solution conveniently | 
procure a tight-fitting cork and cut 
two slots in it lengthwise. This makes 
a good sprinkler of the bottle; for, by 
suddenly inverting it, several drops of 
acid are thrown out, and bya simple 
swing of the inverted bottle the acid 
can be directed to any spot. When 
bees get to making a target of the bee- 
keeper he should wear a black hat, as 
they will strike it every time.—Austra- 
lasian Bee-Keeper. 


Bisulphide of Carbon. 


In order to make its use effective it 
is mecessary that the combs to be 
treated should be put in a barrel, box 
or something of the kind that can be 
closed up perfectly tight; and instead 
of sprinkling a smallamount of the br 
sulphide on the inside of whatever 's 
used, quite a quantity of it must be 
placed inside in an open dish. I use a 
small glass tumbler. The amount to 


use does not matter so there is enough; 
for any that does not evaporate can 
be poured back in the can for future 
use, as, no matter how long a quantity 


iT 


of it may have been exposed to the at 
any of it which has not evaporated }s 
just as strong as it was before being 
exposed. It is like chloroforn 
respect. The latter I have also used, 
and found to be effective in destroys 
worms in brood-combs. But is 0 
effect on the eggs, and it utte: 
the flavor of comb honey, £1! 
strong rank taste. It is mu 
pensive for this purpose tha 
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and the combs have to be 
4 to its fumes for a much 
long’ ime. 

W using bisulphide, the length 
necessary to expose the combs 


Asenne 
Pa i fumes depends upon how tight 
the x or whatever 1s used to treat 
them in can be closed, and its size— 
no matter, tho, how long brood-combs 
are exposed to these fumes, it does not 
injure them in the least; but as a mat- 
ter of economy, merely, one would not 
desire to treat them for a longer time 


than is necessary, and this isan easy 
matter to tell; for if, upon lifting out 
one of the combs, and one dead worm 
is found, they are all dead, for this 
stuff shows no favor, but kills all, big 
or little alike, and at the same or very 
nearly the sametime. It is entirely 
different in this respect from the fumes 
of sulphur, for with sulphur, as those 
who have used it have probably no- 
ticed, the small worms are killed in 
much less time than the large ones; 
and if, as my experiments last summer 
lead me to believe, there is one grade 
or kind of bisulphide that will not in- 
jure section honey, it will be a great 
boon to bee-keepers in localities where 
moth-worms are as troublesome as they 
are here, for, except when they are 
quite small, it is impossible to kill them 
in comb honey with the fumes of sul- 
phur unless the combs are treated long 
enough to become discolored, which, in 
the case of section honey, may injure 
or prevent its sale altogether; and 
after worms reach a certain size, say 
one inch in length, it is impossible to 
kill them at all with sulphur unless the 
combs they arein are treated so long 
that they become fairly green in color. 
But for some reason moth-worms de- 
velop much more rapidly in brood- 
combs than they do in section honey. 
On this account it is not so difficult a 
matter to keep the latter free of them 
by the use of sulphur, provided they 
are treated in time, and often enough 
so the worms do not reach much size; 
for when the worms are very small 
they can be killed by the fumes of sul- 
phur without discoloring the combs in 
the least; but sulphur has no effect on 
the moth-eggs, and the great advan- 
tage of bisulphide to treat brood-combs 
is that it kills the eggs also, so only 
one treatment is necessary if the combs 
are afterward put where the moth- 
miller does not have access to them. 

C. DAVENPORT, in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture. 











“The American Boy” for September.—The 
September “ American Boy” contains 84 illus- 
trations and the usual collection of interesting 
and profitable matter for its boy readers. It 
contains an illustrated description of the boys’ 
gardens conducted by The National Cash Reg- 
ster Company, and two pages full of pictures 
and sketches of boys who are distinguishing 
themselves in school, in sport, and in business. 

he Agassiz Association occupies its usual 
page with interesting matter inthe realm of 
uatural science. The “ Boys as Money Makers 
and Money Savers” department contains many 

ats to boys of how to make and save money, 
while the departments devoted to “The Boy in 
he Home, Church and School,” and *: The Boy 
in the Office, Store, Factory and on the Farm” 
are replete with good, practical advice to boys, 
young ind old. $1.00 per year. SPRAGUE PUB- 
;. JING COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. Send for 
‘Fee sample copy, and mention seeing this 

| the American Bee Journal. 
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not 


Cth tk a ae en ee 


\viay ido AND DIRECTORY OF 
Belgian Hare Guide sebepekes ik 22 
inland Poultry Journal Co,, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





BEE-BOOKS 


sENT POSTPAID BY 
George W. York & Go. 118 Mich. St. Ghicago. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. New. 
man.—lItis nicely illustrated, contains 160 pages, 
beautifully printed in the highest style of the 
art, and bound in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, in 
cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee- 
keeping. No apiarian library is complete with- 
out this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Cather of American Bee-Culture. I 
has 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Apiz.ry, 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroly practical and scien- 
tific. It contains a full delineation of the anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 460 pages, bound 
in cluth and fully illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Scienti‘ic Queen-Rearing, as Practically Ap 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of queen-bees are reared in per- 
fect accord with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo 
pedia of 400 pages, describing everything per- 
taining to the care of the honey-bees. Contains 
300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Bound in cloth, Price, $1.20. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and Man- 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author of 
this work is a practical and entertaining writer. 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound in 
paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon. 
—This is a translation of his latest German 
bovk on bee-culture. It has 350 pages, bound in 
paper covers, $1.00, 


B'enen-Kultur, by Thos. G Newman.—Thh 
is 1 German translation of the rincipal portion 
of (he book called * Bees and Honey.” 100-page 
pam hiet. Price, 25 cents, 


B enenzucht und Honiggewinnung, nach der 
neucsten methode (German) by J. I’. Eggers.— 
Tus book gives the latest and most approved 
methods of bee-keeping in au easy, comprehen- 
sive style, with illustrations to suit the subject. 
5J pages, buard cover. Price, 50 cents. 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, vf Georgia.—A practical and condenst 
treatise on the huney-bee, giving the best modes 
of manayement in order to secure the most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. Price, 50 cts. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
—Revised and enlarged. It details the author’s 
“new system, or how to get the largest yields of 
comb or extracted honey.” 80 pages, illustrated, 
Price, 25 cents. 

Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages toa colony. Leather bind- 
ing. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colo- 
nies, $1.25. 

Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood.—Gives the 
McEvoy Treatment and reviews the experi- 
ments of others. Price, 25 cents. 

Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by G. R. 
Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. Che- 
shire.—Iis Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, De- 
velopment and Cure. Price, 10 cents. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, Fanny 
Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about cap- 
onizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 20c. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health inthe Poultry 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by Fanny 
Field.—Everything about Poultry Diseases and 
their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 

Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, by 


Fanny Field.—Telis everything about Poultry 
Business. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 





Wanted y=" 


ED WILKINSON, Wilton, Wis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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2 HONEY AND BEESWAX § 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, Sept. 4.—The market is in good 
shape and choice lots of white comb honey 
bring 15c; good but not strictly No. 1sells at 
13@14c; amber, best grades, 12@12%c: dark, 
9@10c. Extracted, best grade of white, 74 @8c; 
ambers, 64@7c; dark, 6@6%c. Beeswax, 28 
cents, allin good demand. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 8.—The demand for ex- 
tracted honey is slow, while the shipments are 
many. I quote as follows: White clover, 8@ 
gc; Southern and amber, 64%@7c. Comb honey 
sells as fast as it arrives at the following prices: 
Fancy, 16@164éc; No.1, 15c. Beeswax, good de- 
mand, 25c. Cc. H. W. Weser. 


Boston, Aug. 8.—Fancy 1-pound cartons, 17c; 
A 1, 15@16c; No.1, 15c; No. 2,12@13c. Extracted 
honey from 74@8c, as to quality. 

It is too early in the season and too warm for 
any inquiry on honey, so prices named are only 
nominal. The prospects in this vicinity seem 
to be fora light crop. BLaker, Scott & Ler, 


Kansas City, Aug. 30.—Fancy white comb 
honey firm, 12-section case, 15 cents per pound; 
24-section case, 14c; No. 1 amber, 24-section case, 
13@13%c. Demand good. Extracted firm at 
6@8 cents, as to qu ality. Beeswax scarce at 35c. 

W. R. CROMWELL Propuce Co., 
Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


BUFFALO, Sept. 5.—Fancy new 1-pound comb, 
16@1ic; No. 1, 14@15c; No. 2, 12@13c; No. 3, 10@ 
lic; old, 8@14c. Demand quite good for season. 
Extracted, 5@6c. Beeswax, 28@33c. 

BATTERSON & Co. 


DETROIT, Sept. 7.—Fancy white comb, 15@16c; 
No 1, 13@14c; amber and dark, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 7@8c; dark, 5@6c. Beeswax, 
25@26c. M. H. Hunt & Son, 


New York, Sept. 8.—Comb honey in good de- 
mand, all grades. Supply light, and arrivals 
sell readily at 15@l6c for fancy white; 13@l4c 
No. 1 white; 12c for amber and 10@1ic for buck- 
wheat. Extracted in fair demand at 7@7%c for 
white, 6%(@7c for light amber; 6c amber, and 
5%c dark. Beeswax firm at 28c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


San FRAncisco, Aug. 22.—White comb, 12@ 
12%c; amber, 9@11; dark, 64%@7%c. Extracted, 
white, 74%@8c; light amber, 64%@7\%c; amber, 
5%@6c. Beeswax. 26@28c. 

Stocks continue light, and market inclines in 
favor of sellers. Indications are that the yield 
in this State is one of the smallest on record. 
Most of the business is of a light jobbing char- 
acter, necessarily so on account of the limited 
offerings. Water white honey remains in slim 
supply, and dark honey is also scarce, spot sup- 
plies being principally amber. 





WANTED—HONEY AND BEESWAX. 

We have atremendous and growing trade in 
this line, and would like to hear from all who 
have such goods to sell in any part of the coun- 
try, with quality, description, and lowest cash 
price. Tos. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, I11. 

COMB HONEY AND EX. 


WANTE TRACTED HONEY. Will 


buy your honey, no matter what quantity. Mail 
sample with vour price expected delivered in 
Cincinnati. I pay cash on delivery. C.H W. 
WEBER, 2146 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


5=Banded Queens 


——FRKOM THE—— 
Best Strains in this Country. 

I make a specialty of queen-rearing. My queens 
speak for themselves. I have sold all I could 
rear this year without advertising them much, 
but I want to break up or double up my nuclej 
and offer these FINE QUEENS now for 45 cents 
each; $2.60 for 6; or $5.00 per dozen. Remit by 
post-office money order. This advertisement 
will not appear again. 


DANIEL WURTH, 
37Alt MERIGOLD, Bolivar Co., MISS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


BEES FOR SALE 


Full colonies of good stock shipt in 8frame 
hive, complete, $4.00; in 10-frame hive, $4.50. 
B. A. ALDRICH, Smithland, Woodbury Co. Lowa. 


37Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


riv6s, EXiFaGtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


' Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. wis 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ae” W.M. GERRISH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 





We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 

5% 10% 625% «650 


Sweet Clover (white) ......60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Crimson Clover ........... 70c .1.20 2.75 5.00 
A iatinw COVES «06006 c6ee cos 80c 1.50 3.50 6.50 
We ee CFSE ccc cce cece seve 9c 1.70 3.75 6.50 
Altaita CISVSE. 2 v06sc eevee 80c 1.40 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





as IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the wnole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


CH EA FARM 


LANDS 














Located on the Illinois Central R.R. in 


, SOUTHERN 4 
EE ILLINOIS 3% 


* 
Ana also located on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R_R. in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 


of Mississippi—specially adapted to the 
raising of 


CORN AND HOGS, 


S0il Richest 1 te WOFIC. 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 


E, P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 


Ill. Cent. R.R. Co., Park Row, Room 413, 
24A24t CHICAGO, ILL. 
Piease mention Bee Journal when Writin~ 


FALL SPECIALTIES 


ea ha Meron Root’s No-Drip; Five-Gallon 
Cans for extracted honey, Danz. Cartons for 
comb honey. Cash or trade for beeswax. Send 
for catalog. M.H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch,/lich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 











23rd 


var Dadant’s Foundation. i: 


We guarantee ‘Why does it sell 
satisfaction. BH 


What more can anybody do? BBAUTY 
— FIRMNESS, *No SAGGING, No 


PATENT "WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 


nis why 
+o one 


so well? NaS 


Because it has always given better sati 
faction than any other, 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli. 
_meuts. 


&- 














Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia}, 
We sel) the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised 


The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 





el tl i i i i, i, i, i, i i i i i i i i ed 





Beeswax Wanted 3% : 
AT ALL TIMES. | CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co.,, Ili 


C 


« ms 


MADE TO ORDER. 


Bingham Brass Smokers, 


nm de of me) brass which does not gust or burn ut should 
asta life-time. You need one, but they cost 25 cents more 
than tin of the same size. The little pen cut shows our 
brass hinge put on the three larger sizes. 


No wonder Bingham’s 4+inch Smoke Engine goes with- 
out puffing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 


The perforated steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and y gh the fire. 
: Prices: Heavy Tin Smoke Engine, four-inch Stove, per mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, $1.10; three- 
inch, $1.00; 2%-inch, 90 cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS 
are the original, and have all the improvements, and have been the STANDARD OF 
EXCELLENCE for 22 years. Address, T F. BINGHAM, FARWELL, MICH, 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Untested Queens, Italian, 60 cents. Tested, $1. 
From honey-gathering stock. 


We keep in stock a full line of popular Apiarian 

















Supplies. Catalog free. 


Apiaries—Gien Cove, Lal. ], J, STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, X,Y 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Four Celluloid Queen-Buttons Free 


wu AS A PREMIUM K%, ASD 
For sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER ay SS 
s\ to the Bee Journal for the balance of this year, /s NL 

| with 30 cents, we will mail you FOUR of these {6 VAS 
pretty buttons for wearing on the coat-lapel. \ f 
(You can wear one and give the others to-the & -, ry, 
children.) The queen has a golden tinge. 

This offer is made only to our present regular subscribers. 
NOTE.—One reader writes: “I have every reason to believe that it would be a ve 

idea for every bee-keeper to wear one [of the buttons] as it will cause people to ask 
about the busy bee, and many a conversation thus started would wind up with th 


more or less honey; at any rate, it would give the bee-keeper a superior opportu 
lighten many a person in regard to honey and bees.” 





Prices of Buttons alone, postpaid: One button, 8 cts.; 2 buttons, 6 cts. 
each; 5 or more, 5cts. each. (Stamps taken.) Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 


owwwwwwoowww OwwrmlUwLsS Cree er 








